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That Albania is practically without education, all 
public schools in that country having been destroyed by 
the Turks. 

That a permanent collection of war material used by 
the United States has been presented to the French Gov- 
ernment by the War Department. It includes evidence 
showing the work of the welfare organizations. 

That the Royal Dutch Aerial Transport Company 
opened a regular air service, chiefly with Fokker ma- 
chines, over Amsterdam-Rotterdam-Brussels and Paris 
oh April 11 and Amsterdam-Eotterdam-London and 
Rotterdam-Hamburg-Copenhagen on April 14. 

That a national pilgrimage under the British League 
of Nations Union, in support of the League of Nations, 
will take place during May and June from all parts of 
England, culminating in London with a demonstration in 
Hyde Park on League of Nations Day, Saturday, June 25. 

That one Rudolph Leibus, of Berlin, recently offered a 
reward for the murder of Albert Einstein, Professor 
Poerster, and Maximilian Harden on the ground that it 
was a patriotic duty to shoot these leaders of pacifist sen- 
timent; whereupon Leibus was fined $16.00 by a Berlin 
magistrate. 

That closer intellectual relations between Spain and 
the countries of South and North America are being 
sought by the Spanish Board of Higher Studies, which 
is launching an energetic campaign to induce students of 
the Spanish tongue and of Spanish culture to do their 
studying in Spain. 

That the total German vote in Upper Silesia, as shown 
by the plebiscite return, is reckoned at 716,400, as against 
471,400 for the Poles, the Poles having a majority in 
four districts, and that the commission will meet soon in 
Paris to determine definitely the German-Polish 
boundary. 

That two hundred Russian refugee girls will be given 
courses in housekeeping at a school established near 
Constantinople. The Russian residents of that place, 
being desirous of alleviating the desperate conditions 
among their countrymen who fled before the advance of 
the Soviet forces in southern Russia, will maintain this 
school. 

That the trial of war criminals at Leipzig is expected 
to take place early in May, the first seven cases being 
English, the alleged crimes covering, first, sinking with- 
out warning of the hospital ship Llandovery Castle, and 
with having afterwards fired on a sunken boat contain- 
ing the survivors, with the consequent loss of 234 lives ; 
the torpedoing without warning of the British Hospital 
ship Dover Castle, when homeward bound from the east- 
ern Mediterranean fully laden with sick and wounded, 
with a loss of six lives; sinking the British steamship 
Torrington and the subsequent drowning of the whole 
of the crew, with the exception of the master, by sub- 
merging while they were on deck of the submarine ; 
other charges being of acts of cruelty to prisoners of war 
at various prisoner-of-war camps. 



PRESIDENT HARDING'S FOREIGN POLICY 

Rejects League of Nations and Super 
state Ideal of Internationalism 

President Harding in a personally delivered message 
to the House and Senate, April 12, said : 

Neither branch of the government can be unmindful of the 
call for reduced expenditure for the departments of our na- 
tional defense. The government is in accord with the wish 
to eliminate the burdens of heavy armament. The United 
States ever will be in harmony with such a movement to- 
ward the higher attainments of peace. But we shall not 
entirely discard our agencies for defense until there is re- 
moved the need to defend. We are ready to co-operate with 
other nations to approximate disarmament, but merest pru- 
dence forbids that we disarm alone. 

Nearly two and a half years ago the world war came to an 
end, and yet we find ourselves today in the technical state of 
war, though actually at peace, while Europe is at technical 
peace, far from tranquillity and little progressed toward the 
hoped-for restoration. 

It ill becomes us to express impatience that the European 
belligerents are not yet in full agreement, when we ourselves 
have been unable to bring constituted* authority into accord 
in our own relations to the formally proclaimed peace. 

Little avails in reciting the causes of delay in Europe or 
our own failure to agree. But there is no longer excuse for un- 
certainties respecting some phases of our foreign relationship. 
In the existing League of Nations, world-governing with its 
super-powers, this Republic will have no part. There can 
be no misinterpretation, and there will be no betrayal of 
the deliberate expression of the American people in the 
recent election; and, settled in our decision for ourselves, 
it is only fair to say to the world in general, and to our 
associates in war in particular, that the league covenant 
can have no sanction by us. 

The aim to associate nations to prevent war, preserve 
peace, and promote civilization our people most cordially 
applauded. We yearned for this new instrument of jus- 
tice, but we can have no part in a committal to an agency 
of force in unknown contingencies; we can recognize no 
super-authority. 

VERSAILLES TREATY DEFEATS PEACE 

Manifestly the highest purpose of the League of Nations 
was defeated in linking it with the treaty of peace and 
making it the enforcing agency of the victors of the war. 
International association for permanent peace must be con- 
ceived solely as an instrumentality of justice, unassociated 
with the passions of yesterday, and not so constituted as 
to attempt the dual functions of a political instrument of 
the conquerors and of an agency of peace. There can be 
no prosperity for the fundamental purposes sought to be 
achieved by any such association so long as it is an organ 
of any particular treaty, or committed to the attainment 
of the special aims of any nation or group of nations. 

The American aspiration, indeed, the world aspiration, 
was an association of nations, based upon the application 
of justice and right, binding us in conference and co-opera- 
tion for the prevention of war and pointing the way to a 
higher civilization and international fraternity in which 
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all the world might share. In rejecting the league cove- 
nant and uttering that rejection to our own people, and to 
the world, we make no surrender of our hope and aim for 
an association to promote peace in which we would most 
heartily join. We wish it to be conceived in peace and 
dedicated to peace, and will relinquish no effort to bring 
the nations of the world into such fellowship, not in the 
surrender of national sovereignty, but rejoicing in a nobler 
exercise of it in the advancement of human activities, amid 
the compensations of peaceful achievement. 

AMERICA CRAVES PEACE 

In the national referendum to which I have adverted we 
pledged our efforts toward such association, and the pledge 
will be faithfully kept. In the plight of policy and perform- 
ance, we told the American people we meant to seek an early 
establishment of peace. The United States alone among the 
allied and associated powers continues in a technical state of 
war against the Central Powers of Europe. This anomalous 
condition ought not to be permitted to continue. To establish 
the state of technical peace without further delay, I should 
approve a declaratory resolution by Congress to that effect, 
with the qualifications essential to protect all our rights. 
Such action would be the simplest keeping of faith with our- 
selves, and could in no sense be construed as a desertion of 
those with whom we shared our sacrifices in war, for these 
powers are already at peace. 

Such a resolution should undertake to do no more than 
thus to declare the state of peace, which all America craves. 
It must add no difficulty in effecting, with just reparations., 
the restoration for which all Europe yearns, arid upon which 
the world's recovery must be founded. Neither former 
enemy nor ally can mistake America's position, because our 
attitude as to responsibility for the war and the necessity 
for just reparations already has had formal and very earnest 
expression. 

EXECUTIVE RIGHTS TO BE GUARDED 

It would be unwise to undertake to make a statement of 
future policy with respect to European affairs in such a 
declaration of a state of peace. In correcting the failure of 
the Executive, in negotiating the most important treaty in 
the history of the nation, to recognize the constitutional 
powers of the Senate we would go to the other extreme, 
equally objectionable, if Congress or the Senate should as- 
sume the function of the Executive. Our highest duty is the 
preservation of the constituted powers of each, and the pro- 
motion of the spirit of co-operation, so essential to our com- 
mon welfare. 

It would be idle to declare for separate treaties of peace 
with the Central Powers on the assumption that these alone 
would be adequate, because the situation is so involved that 
our peace engagements cannot ignore the Old World relation- 
ship and the settlements already effected, nor is it desirable 
to do so in preserving our own rights and contracting our 
future relationships. 

The wiser course would seem to be the acceptance of the 
confirmation of our rights and interests as already provided 
and to engage under the existing treaty, assuming, of course, 
that this can be satisfactorily accomplished by such explicit 
reservations and modifications as will secure our absolute 
freedom from inadvisable commitments and safeguard all 
our essential interests. 

Neither Congress nor the people needs my assurance that 



a request to negotiate needed treaties of peace would be 
superfluous and unnecessary, as it is technically ineffective, 
and I know in my own heart there is none who would wish 
to embarrass the Executive in the performance of his duty 
when we are all so eager to turn disappointment and delay 
into gratifying accomplishment. 

MUST CO-OPERATE WITH EUROPE 

Problems relating to our foreign relations bear upon the 
present and the future, and are of such a nature that the all- 
important future must be deliberately considered, with 
greater concern than mere immediate relief from unhappy 
conditions. We have witnessed, yea, we have participated 
in, the supremely tragic episode of war, but our deeper con- 
cern is in the continuing life of nations and the development 
of civilization. 

We must not allow our vision to be impaired by the conflict 
among ourselves. The weariness at home and the disappoint- 
ment to the world have been compensated in the proof that 
this Republic will surrender none of the heritage of nation- 
ality, but our rights in international relationship have to be 
asserted; they require establishment in compacts of amity; 
our part in readjustment and restoration cannot be ignored, 
and must be defined. 

With the supergoverning league definitely rejected and 
with the world so informed, and with the status of peace 
proclaimed at home we may proceed to negotiate the cove- 
nanted relationships so essential to the recognition of all the 
rights everywhere of our own Nation and play our full part 
in joining the peoples of the world in the pursuits of peace 
once mora Our obligations in effecting European tranquillity, 
because of war's involvements, are not less impelling than 
our part in the war itself. This restoration must be wrought 
before the human procession can go onward again. We can 
be helpful because we are moved by no hatreds and harbor 
no fears. Helpfulness does not mean entanglement, and 
participation in economic adjustments does not mean spon- 
sorship for treaty commitments which do not concern us, and 
in which we will have no part. 

PRUDENCE IN PROGRAM MAKING 

In an all-impelling wish to do the most and best for our 
own Eepublic and maintain its high place among nations, 
and at the same time make the fullest offering of justice to 
them, I shall invite in the most practical way the advice of 
the Senate, after acquainting it with all the conditions to be 
met and obligations to be discharged, along with our own 
rights to be safeguarded. Prudence in making the program 
and confident co-operation in making it effective cannot lead 
us far astray. We can render no effective service to hu- 
manity until we prove anew our own capacity for co-opera- 
tion in the co-ordination of powers contemplated in the Con- 
stitution, and no covenants which ignore our associations in 
the war can be made for the future. 

More, no helpful society of nations can be founded on 
justice and committed to peace until the covenants re-estab- 
lishing peace are sealed by the nations which were at war. 
To such accomplishment — to the complete re-establishment 
of peace and its contracted relationships, to the realization 
of our aspirations for nations associated for world helpful- 
ness without world government, for world stability on which 
humanity's hopes are founded — we shall address ourselves, 
fully mindful of the high privilege and the paramount duty 
of the United States in this critical period of the world. 



